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Note from the Publisher #) 
Dear fellow Birdwatchers, a , 
BAYS 


The Need to Save the = 
Keoladeo Ghana National Park, Bharatpur 


In this issue we have published an article on the current 
status of the heronry population in Keoladeo Ghana National 
Park, Bharatpur, by R. Venkitachalam and Lalitha Vijayan. 
The Bharatpur heronry presents a looming ecological 
disaster threatening the very survival of waterfowl population. 


Many birds land here at the onset of monsoon, but owing to 
minimal rainfall in some years (2003 and 2004), the majority 
of waterfowl started moving away in search of other 
favourable habitats. Bharatpur district on an average receives 
673 mm of rainfall. In some lean years it gets only a quarter 
of its normal share. In order to solve this recurring problem, 
it was proposed to release water through the Pichuna canal 
to the bird sanctuary. A former Chief Minister had also sought 
Rs.109 crores from the Centre for bringing the Chambal 
waters to the National Park in Bharatpur. At present the 
park is facing bleak prospects with the authorities shying 
away from taking a decision on the supply of the waters 
through the Pichuna canal in the wake of stiff resistance 
from the local farmers. Due to this impasse, a large part of 
the water body in the sanctuary remains dried out during 
the crucial breeding season. It is amply clear that this critical 
issue needs to be addressed in an ecological legerdemain, 
and with extreme caution and sensitivity. 


As an interim measure, officials of the forest department 
have drawn up plans to dig some 15 odd borewells and 
recharge a few defunct ones as well. 


In the meantime, studies are also indicative of the pesticide 
contamination affecting the breeding biology of birds, 
particularly the raptors. Pesticides, including the banned 
DDT and other organochlorines, are entering the sanctuary 
along with the water from the Ajanbund. This could be the 
reason for some of the eggs remaining unhatched at the 
heronry. Some pesticides also cause cracking of eggs. 


Likewise, unregulated tourism and the resultant litter left 
behind in mammoth proportions including large quantities 
of plastic and other non-biodegradable garbage, by callous 
and negligent tourists, is seriously threatening the water 
quality of the heronry. 


This unique heronry can be saved only by offeringa choice 
of policy solutions, tactful handling ofthe issue 

of water supply to the heronry, 
regulation of tourism and cessation Mba e 
of inflow of pesticide contaminated swe ie 
water to the heronry. i 


Thanking you, 


Your’s in Bird Conservation 
S. Sridhar, Publisher, NLBW 
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Abstract 


Nesting population of the heronries and their nesting tree 
utilization study was carried out for a period of three years 
(2003-2006). In all, 15 heronry species were recorded during 
the survey including threatened species such as Snake bird 
Anhinga melanogaster, Painted Stork Mycteria leucocephala 
and Black-headed Ibis (Oriental White Ibis) Threskiornis 
melanocephalus. Acacia nilotica followed by Prosopis 
Spicigera were utilized by the Heronry bird species for 
nesting. After a decade considerable changes in heronry 
population have taken place in the park owing to irregular 
water release and invasion of many exotic species into 
wetland habitat. 


Keywords: Keoladeo National Park, heronry, population, 
water, nesting tree utilization. 


Introduction 


A unique feature of the wetland ecosystem of KNP is its 
origin from a natural depression, which was an evanescent 
rainfed wetland (Vijayan 1994). This wetland ecosystem 
extensively modified and managed by man, supports 
enormous congregations of migratory waterfowl in winter, 
and massive colonies of breeding, fish-eating birds in the 
monsoon and autumn. The Park also acts as a staging 
ground during immigration and emigration of waterfowl from 
the Palearctic region. Avifauna is the mostly studied 
component of the Park (Vijayan 1991). The nesting colonies 
of the water birds that represent spatial and temporal 
clumping of nests are popularly referred to as “heronries” 
(Arunkumar et al, 2005). Heronry species are indicators of 
the wetland land ecosystem. Hence, the present study, an 
offshoot of the Keoladeo National Park Ecosystem monitoring 
project, carried out to asses the population of the heronry 
species and nesting tree utilization in the park. 


Study area 


The Keoladeo National Park (KNP) Bharatpur is located 
between 27°7.6’ to 27°12.2’? N and 77°29.5’ to 77°33.9E 
and lies 50 km west of Agra and 180 km south of New Delhi 
(Fig.1). The Average elevation of the area is about 174 m 
above sea level. The submersible area has been divided 
into various unequal blocks by means of dykes. 


Its total area is about 29 sq.km out of which about 8.5 sq.km 
is designated as wetland area (Fig .1) 
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The current status of Heronry population in 
i Keoladeo National Park, Bharatpur 
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The main source of water Ajanbund, is situated about 500 
m south of the Park boundary. The Ajanbund gets water 
during monsoon from the two non-perennial rivers Gambir 
and Banganga. Acanal constructed during 1902 near Seola 
head on the course of the Ghambhir known as Pichuna 
canal brings the water to Ajunbund (Ali and Vijayan, 1983). 
The water from Banganga is brought through the Uchain 
Canal and finally, water enters through the Ghana Canal 
(Fig.2). The maximum water received during the study period 
was 67.60 cm in 2005. 
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Fig.1 Keoladeo National Park 


Material and Methods 


Heronry and nesting tree species were counted from vantage 
points using a telescope (29x) and binocular (40X10) and 
walking along untarred roads and dykes intersecting the 
aquatic area. Occasionally boats were used for counting 
the nests. Counts were carried out fortnightly from 2003 to 
2006. Counts were done from half an hour after sunrise to 
1100 hrs and again from 1500 hrs to half an hour prior to 
sunset. 


Results and discussion 


Ali (1983) reported 26 species of birds nesting in heronries 
across India. The Keoladeo National Park is one of the most 
important and spectacular heronry sites of northern India. 
15 out of 26 species of heronries were recorded from the 
park. Heronry species breed colonial or semi colonial, and 
nests are built on trees (Ali & Ripley, 1983). 


In KNP mainly two species of trees were utilized such as 
Acacia nilotica and Prosopis spicigera. The entire the nesting 
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area was located in D, B and 
LW blocks of the park 
(Fig.1). Little egret Egretta 
garzetta, Cattle egret 
Bubulcus ibis, Large egret 
Casmerodius albus, Median 
egret Mesophoyx intermedia, 
Snake bird or Darter 
Anhinga melanogaster, 
Night heron Nycticorax 
nycticorax, Purple heron 
Ardea purpurea, Grey 
heron Ardea. cinerea, 
Median Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax 
fuscicollis, Little 
cormorant Phalacrocorax 
niger and Open-billed 
stork Anastomus oscitans, 
had built their nests on 
Acacia nilotica (98%) 
followed by Prosopis 
Spicigera (2%) in LW block. and B block. Painted stork, 
Mycteria leucocephala, and associated birds such as 
Spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia |, White lbis, Threskiornis 
melanocephalus, and Large Cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo 


Graph.1.Population of heronry in different year in 
Keoladeo National Park,Bharatpur 
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built nests on Acacia nilotica (99%) followed by Prosopis 
spicigera (1%) in the blocks of the D and B block. 


The current heronry population showed significant changes 
during the entire study period, which was very less in 
comparison on the earlier findings by Vijayan (1991) 
(Graph.1.). Vijayan had recorded thousands of nests of each 
species, especially the painted stork, Mycteria leucocephala 
(a threatened species). He had recorded more than 1850 
nests in 1988 (Vijayan, 1994). Water quality and quantity 
are the key factors for the maintenance of the complex 
ecological function of the Keoladeo National Park (WII, 
Report). Out of the 28.73 km? around 11 km ? area is under 


Fig.2. River system in / around Bharatpur 
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wetland ecosystem with a capacity to hold 550 million cubic 
feet (mcft) (Rajasthan Forest Department). The park needs 
water by the month of July. The flowing waters bring around 
60-70 million fingerlings of 37 species (Vijayan, 1990), which 
are essential for the birds to complete their breeding cycle. 
The Open-billed storks start nest building during July in the 
Park followed by other heronry species. After a decade 
considerable changes in heronry population have taken place 
in the park on account of irregularity in water release. 
However, in some of the nests unhatched eggs were also 
noticed. We could not collect those eggs for further 
investigations, as our efforts to collect the unhatched eggs 
would have disturbed other birds at nest. Therefore, further 
studies are needed to identify the causes for the eggs 
remaining unhatched. 


Our sincere thanks go to Rajasthan Forest Department and 
K.C.A. Arun Prasad, Park Director for giving us the permission 
to carry out the studies. The second author wishes to thank 
the Ministry of Environment and Forest (MoEF) for the financial 
assistance. We would also like to thank our field assistants 
Randhira Singh and Bijender Singh. 
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Sighting of birds with unusual plumage often draws the 
attention of birdwatchers, especially those birds showing 
strange white markings or being much paler than usual. 
Such instances are most often eye-catching in the dark 
colored species that are seen near human settlements. 
Red-wattled Lapwing Vanellus indicus, Little Grebe or 
Dabchick Tachybaptus ruficollis and Spot billed Duck Anas 
poecilorhyncha are widespread resident species found all 
over the Indian subcontinent (Ali & Ripley 2001). An albino 
of Red-wattled Lapwing was sighted besides wetlands on 
the outskirts (Navratan Complex) of Udaipur (Rajasthan), 
whereas white individuals of Little Grebe and Spot billed 
Duck were sighted in the ‘gamela’ ponds of Bankoda and 
Chhota Bodigama villages of Dungarpur (Rajasthan, India) 
respectively. 


The normal coloration of Red-wattled is bronze-brown from 
above with black breast, head and neck. Little Grebe has 
dark brown upper parts with darker crown and chestnut neck, 
throat as well as sides of head normally. Similarly, normal 
Spot billed Duck has scaly-patterned buff grey above and 
dark brown plumage. 


Unlike the normal ones, on 27" July 2007, a Red-wattled 
Lapwing of white plumage was sighted besides a wetland 
on the outskirts (Navratan Complex) of Udaipur (Rajasthan). 
Upper parts and breast were white instead of the normal 
bronze-brown and black. A solitary Little Grebe with white 
plumage was sighted in the gamela pond of Bankoda village, 
Dungarpur (Rajasthan) on 9° August 2008. The upper parts 
and crown of this individual were white. Yet another solitary 
Spot billed Duck having pigment-less plumage was sighted 
in the gamela pond of Chhota Bodigama village, Dungarpur 
(Rajasthan) on 4" February 2009. The entire body was white, 
although the head portion was normally coloured. All the 
three individuals mentioned above were prominently 
noticeable among the other individuals around them. Table 
1 gives the comparison of the normal individuals with the 
unusual ones or the albinos. 


Albinism or Isabelline pigmentation is described in several 
bird species since very long but it is a rare occurrence (Baker 
1915, 1919; Bolster 1923; Chatterjee 1995, Das & Bayan 
2005, Joshua 1996; Mahabal & Pande 2006; Newnham & 
Aitken 1886; Pande et. a/. 2003, 2005; Pawashe et. a/. 2006). 


Keoladeo National Park, Bharatpur 
321001 Rajasthan, India, Email: somehra@yahoo.com 


It is usually a freak incidence (Mishra et. a/. 1982, Mahabal 
& Pande 2006). All-white birds are called albinos and they 
are due to a complete loss of pigment in the feathers 
(M’Callum 1885, Lee & Keeler 1951; Mahabal & Pande 2006). 
In its most extreme form, pure albinos, even the soft parts, 
the eyes, legs and feet, lack pigment and so appear pinkish. 


Table 1 : Comparison of the normal individuals 
with the albino ones 

ates Normal Unusual 
Red-wattled Lapwing Vanellus indicus 
Size Normal normal 
Head Black black 
Wattle Crimson crimson 
Beak Crimson with black tip| Crimson with blacktip 
Neck Black black 
Breast Black white 
Upper parts | bronze-brown white 
Under parts | White white 
Tail partly brown white 
Legs Yellow yellow 
Little Grebe or Dabchick Tachybaptus ruficollis 
Size normal normal 
Above parts} dark brown white 
Crown dark brown white 
Sides of head} chestnut chestnut 
Throat chestnut chestnut 
Neck chestnut chestnut 
Upper parts | dark brown white 
Under parts | smoky white white 
Eye normal normal 
Spot billed Duck Anas poecilorhyncha 
Size normal normal 
Above parts| scaly-patterned brown] white 
Crown dark brown brown 
Eye-stripe | dark brown brown 
Upper parts | dark brown white 
Under parts | smoky white white 
Eye normal normal 
Bill yellow tipped black yellow tipped black 
Loral Spot | red red 
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In case of partial albinos, however, it is difficult; their 
condition can probably be explained by some circumstances 
occurring after birth which will account for the change in 
the color of the skin (M’Callum 1885, Emerson 1902, Lee 
& Keeler 1951) 
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Breeding biology of Lesser Pied Kingfisher Ceryle rudis 


Introduction 
Kingfishers belong to Alcedinidae family. Out of the 12 
species of Kingfishers, Lesser Pied Kingfisher Ceryle rudis 
is one of the under-studied, common bird found through 
out the Indian peninsula. 


This medium sized black and white coloured kingfisher, 
having black coloured bill and crest is usually seen in pairs 
or singly, perched on a rock, top of the trees, or on a wire 
near water bodies or hovering in the air high up above 
waterbodies for catching fish. This bird is dependant on 
water. 


The male has a narrow section breast band; female has a 
single broken breast band. (Pamela C. Ramussen & John 
C. Anderton, 2005). 


yin Chiplun city, Ratnagiri district, Maharashtra (India) 


Sachin Balkrishna Palkar and Vishwas Vishnu Joshi, Members of Sahyadri Nisarga Mitra, Chiplun 
Near D.B.J.College, Sathyobhama Sadan, Mumbai-Goa Highway, House no.100.A/P-Chiplun, 
District — Ratnagiri.Maharashtra, India. Pin code 415 605. Email: - sachinbpalkar82@gmail.com. 


As it is a hole nesting bird, very little data regarding its 
breeding behavior is available. 


In this paper we have reported its breeding biology with a 
successful method. We studied the breeding biology of this 
bird in Chiplun city (17°- 31’ N; 73° -31/ EB), Dist. Ratnagiri, 
Maharashtra, India. The study was conducted from 2007 to 
2009. Two nests were selected to collect data on nest 
excavation, egg laying, hatching, and feeding. 


To study the different phases of nesting, we used Camera 
stick method, from this method we studied breeding biology 
of Oriental Dwarf Kingfisher Ceyx erythaca, White Breasted 
Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis (Palkar etc.2008), Small Blue 
Kingfisher Alcedo atthis and Small Green Bee-eater Merops 
orientalis (Palkar and Joshi 2007). 
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Incubation period for the Lesser Pied Kingfisher was found 
to be 22 days, while the fledging period was found to be 21 
days in both the nests. 


Material & Method 


Observations on the breeding biology of Lesser Pied 
Kingfisher were made at Chiplun city 17°-31’N; 73°-31’E 
district Ratnagiri. Maharashtra, India. Nesting site was one 
on “Vasisti” River bank and another in “Pag” area on the 
“Shivnadi” river bank. Chiplun city is 50 kms away from the 
Arabian Sea and 13 kms away from the Western Ghats. 
Temperature in this area during the nesting period varied 
from 23°c to 35°c. 


As such the kingfishers are hole nesting birds, the activities 
inside the nest is very difficult to observe. To overcome this 
problem we used the camera stick method, (A small close 
circuit television camera was attached to one end of the 
stick. The diameter of the camera was 2.5 cm. It was 
operated by a 9 volt battery and was connected to the battery 
operated MP4 (JXD). Six small L.A.D.s were attached to 
the camera to provide ample light inside of the chamber. 
The L.A.D.s were operated by a 9 volt battery.) Some 
observations were taken using a 7 x 50 binocular. 


Whenever the bird left the nest, we used to insert the camera 
stick inside the nest, up to the egg chamber. Then all 
connections were switched on and then the entire area inside 
the chamber was easily visible on MP4 (JXD) display. 


The Nest no.1 was in “Pag” area and was checked twice in 
the morning and twice in the late evening. 


Nest no.2 was in the bank of river “Vasisthi’. This nest was 
checked only once in the morning between 5.30 am and 
7.30am, due to the rising level of fast flowing water up to 4 
feet. It was not possible to stay there after 7.30am for 
observations. 


Both the nests were observed, up to the completion of the 
clutch, and then from the 18" day again we started observing 
the nest, by using a close circuit camera stick. 


Breeding season 


The breeding season of Lesser Pied Kingfisher is February 
to April (Ali & Ripley, 2001). 


Adults were noticeably alert during these periods. 
Nest & Nest Construction: - 


Nest of this bird is very typical, excavated in vertical earthen 
banks, streams and river and ended in a widened egg 
chamber (Ali & Ripley, 2001). Since the Pied Kingfisher’s 
diet comprises of aquatic animals, it prefers to excavate its 
nest near water bodies. 


The nests of Pied Kingfishers were seemingly different from 
the nests of other kingfisher species studied. The central 
position of the tunnel was excavated upwards so that the 
egg chamber was not visible from the entrance. Often the 
egg chamber was excavated towards the right or the left. 
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The nest excavation process is similar to other kingfisher 
species. Usually, one of the birds flies at a high speed towards 
the nesting site and hits the nest spot with its bill. It 
immediately flies back to its perching site. Then its mate 
repeats the same action. Both the birds excavate the nest 
in this fashion. They make a 10cm. wide hole and prepare 
the tunnel entrance. Then sitting on the rim of the nest 
entrance alternately, each bird hits with the tip of its beak to 
excavate a 10cm diameter tunnel up to a meter or so. The 
kingfishers did not provide any lining to their egg chamber. 
Whenever the bird entered the nest under excavation, it first 
kicked out loose soil by the reverse movements of its feet. 
The excavating bird used to move up to the egg chamber in 
this manner and exited the nest by walking backwards. 


Fig. 1. Diagrammatic representation of method used to 
observe inside of the nests of Lesser Pied Kingfisher 
Ceryle rudis. 


In 2008 we observed the nest in “Pag” area. The birds took 
32 days to complete their nest. An interesting feature noticed 
was that the pair used the same incomplete chamber for 
roosting during the night. Some times another bird was 
observed roosting near another abandoned nest which was 
about 3 feet away; this nest had been excavated by a pair of 
White-breasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis in 2007. 


Table 1 - Size of the studied Nest 
No| Place Diameter of nest | Total length(cm) 
entrance (cm) 
1 | Pag 10 60 
2 Vasisthi 9 65 


Egg and Egg laying 


Eggs are normally 5 to 6 in numbers, pure white round ovals 
with a glossy texture. Sizes of eggs are same as White 
Breasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis. Average size of 
100 egg’s are given by Baker is as 29.9 x 21.4mm (Ali & 
Ripley, 2001) of 15 from Kashmir 30.3 x 23.6mm. 


The eggs were usually laid around noon, one per day. The 
female used to leave the nest immediately after laying the egg. 


Incubation and hatching 


Incubation began with the laying of the first egg itself, and 
continued during the night also. While in the nests of other 
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species of kingfishers studied by us the incubation at night 
commenced only after the last egg was laid (Palkar 
etc.2008). Both the sexes participated in incubation 
process. Night brooding was carried out only by the female 
at nest no.2, while in nest no. 1, two birds were seen entering 
the nest during the evening and leaving the nest early next 
morning, which went on for two days. 


During the changeovers, the bird which was outside the nest 
gave a particular call from its perching site or it hovered for 
a few seconds in front of nest entrance and after the 
incubating bird left the nest, its mate used to enter the nest 
to resume the incubation. 


In both the nests we observed asynchronous hatching. The 
bird in attendance usually removed the egg shells and 
deposited them at the edge of its territory. 


During the incubation period small exoskeleton materials, the 
incubating bird’s white coloured droppings, undigested food 
material in form of pellets; which might have been regurgitated 
were observed inside the nest. Due to the presence of the 
above materials, bad smell emanated from the nest. 


Incubation period is considered, as defined by Skutch, time 
laps in between laying of the last egg of a clutch to the 
hatching of the last nestling (Skutch, A.F. 1945), it lasted 
for 22 days in the two nests. 


Table 2 - Progress in nests. 


Nest no.1 

27" January 
28" January 
2g January 2007 
30" January 2007 
19" February 2007 
20" February 2007 


2007 
2007 


One egg inside the nest. 

Two eggs inside the nest. 

Three eggs inside the nest. 

Four eggs inside the nest. 

Four eggs inside the nest. 

One chick and three eggs 

inside the nest. 

The chick and eggs were 
swarmed by black coloured ants. 


21° February 2007 


Nest no.2 

07" February 2009 
08 February 2009 
og February 2009 
10" February 2009 


One egg inside the nest. 
Two eggs inside the nest. 
Three eggs inside the nest. 
Four eggs inside the nest. 


01s* March 2009 Four eggs inside the nest. 

02™ March 2009 Two chicks and two eggs 
inside the nest. 

03% March 2009 Three chicks and one egg 
inside the nest. 

04 March 2009 Four chicks inside the nest. 

25" March 2009 All the four chicks flew away 


from the nest. 


Nestling and Feeding 


New born chicks were naked and pink coloured. Eyes of 
the chicks opened by the 4" day. From the hatching of the 
eggs only one bird entered the nest, upto the 8-9" days, 
during night for roosting or guarding the chicks.. 
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Only one bird entered the nest at a time to feed the chicks. 
95 % of the food item comprised of fish, while the remaining 
5% was made up of Aquatic insects. 


Feeding was observed throughout the day and both the birds 
fed the chicks. On a particular day the feeding activities 
went upto 7.00 pm. Adults could easily enter the nest even 
during late evenings. Every time an adult entered or departed 
the nest, it gave a particular call as a signal to its mate. 
Adults were more alert during the entire nesting period. 


Fledging 


Fledging period is considered, as defined by Skutch, to be 
the period from the hatching of the last egg of a clutch to 
the fledging of the last chick (Skutch, A.F. 1945), it was 
lasted for 21 days. All the chicks fledged in the morning. 


Conclusion 


We have presented the breeding biology of Lesser Pied 
Kingfisher from Chiplun city Ratnagiri district, Maharashtra, 
India. Both the birds take part in nest excavation, incubation, 
and feeding activities. Incubation period of Lesser Pied 
Kingfisher is 22 days and chick fledging period is 21 as 
observed. Eggs were laid one on each day around noon. 
From the first egg incubation at night was observed. Hatching 
took place asynchronously. New born chicks were naked 
pink in colour. All the chicks fledged in the morning. 


In one of the nests observed, 4 eggs were laid but 
immediately after the hatching of one chick, black coloured 
ants attacked the nest and overwhelmed the new born chick 
and the eggs. However in the second nest all the four eggs 
hatched, and the four chicks fledged successfully. 
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| had been to Ambazari tank (near Nagpur, 
Maharashtra state) for a morning walk and birding 
with my son Master Vedant Kasambe, on 30" April 
2009. We were looking for some unusual passage 

migrants, which are generally sighted during the 
months ofApril and May at various tanks in Central India. 


At around 9am, | witnessed an incident which | can never 
forget. | saw a Black Drongo (Dicrurus macrocercus) chasing 
a small brown warbler which was fleeing at its best velocity. 
But the Drongo captured the warbler in midair and landed 
on the ground. It started viciously pecking at the warbler, 
but the warbler somehow managed to escape from the 
clutches of the Drongo and scurried to the nearest |oomoea 
bush. The Drongo once again chased the Warbler, but this 
time failed to recapture it. As | got only a few seconds to 
observe the event, | was not very sure about the identification 
of the warbler. 


After sometime | referred to the Pocket Guide by Grimmett 
et. al. (2000) and came to a probable identification of the 
warbler as Paddyfield Warbler (Acrocephalus agricola). 


| shared this observation with Ramesh Ladkhedkar, a senior 
bird watcher from Nagpur. He told me about a similar 
incidence which was observed by Ravi Deshpande (now 
staying at Nagpur), some fifteen years earlier at Nagzira 
wildlife sanctuary. Ravi was observing birds at the Nagzira 
tank in hot summer, when he saw a Purple Sunbird 
(Nectarinia asiatica) flying towards him. Simultaneously he 
saw a Black Drongo emerging from nowhere and diving 
towards the Sunbird. The Drongo captured the Sunbird in 
midair, over powered it after a brief scuffle and devoured it. 
Unfortunately, this observation remained unpublished. 


According to Ali and Ripley, the food of Black Drongo is 
“predominantly insects; on occasion lizards, small birds 
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Incidence of a Black Drongo (Dicrurus macrocercus) 
attempting to feed on a warbler 


a Raju Kasambe, G-1, Laxmi Apartment, 64, Vidya Vihar, Pratap Nagar, Nagpur-440 022 


(Prinia, Zosterops, Aegithina recorded) and small bats 
(Microchiroptera)....” Senthilmurugan (2005) had reported 
fish in the diet of the Black Drongo. Black Drongo has been 
reported feeding on small birds on a few occasions. D’Silva, 
et. al., (1990), Jayson & Ramachandran (1994), Sridharan 
& Sivasubramanian (1987) and Osmaston (1922) had 
reported small birds in the diet of Black Drongo. 


Thus, the incidence of Black Drongo devouring small birds 
is not new to Indian Ornithology. But it is an uncommon 
incidence, reported only a few times and hence worth 
reporting. 
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An overview of the 


# 5 International Hornbill Conference, Singapore-2009 


Raju Kasambe* and Dr. Pravin Charde** 


*G-1, thabertl Apartment, 64, Vidya Vihar, Pratap Nagar, Nagpur-440022, India. E-mail: rajukasambe@rediffmail.com 


**Sevadal Mahila Mahavidyalaya and Research Academy, Sakkardara Square, Nagpur-440009, India. 


“The 5" International Hornbill Conference, Singapore 2009” 
was co-hosted by the National Parks Board, Singapore and 
Hornbill Research Foundation, Thailand. It was co-sponsored 
by Bird Ecology Study Group. It was held at the Botany 
Centre, Singapore Botanic Gardens, National Parks Board, 
Singapore from 22" to 25" March 2009. The conference 
was organized in six sessions spread over three days and 
the fourth day was reserved for field excursions. 


Sunday 22" March 2009 


The 5" International Conference started with welcome 
remarks by Dr. Woraphat Arthayukti, and Dr Pilai 
Poonswad, Hornbill Research Foundation, Singapore and 
by Mr. Ng Lang, CEO, National Parks Board, Singapore. 
The first keynote paper was presented by Alan Kemp and 
Meg Kemp on “The Diversity and Radiation of Hornbills: How, 
when, where and why might they have occurred?” 
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The first session was on status and distribution of Hornbills. 
In this session Anak Pattanavibool (Thailand) presented a 
paper on Hornbill population estimates as guidance for 
conservation and management in key protected areas in 
Thailand. The only presentation from the African continent 
was by Kizungu Byamana Robert (of DR Congo) about an 
action plan for conservation of hornbill species in lrangi 
Forest, Eastern D R Congo. S. Seateun (Lao PDR) 
presented a paper on “Hornbills as landscape species: 
strategic planning for Great Hornbill conservation in Lao 
PDR.” Thuch Phalla & Kry Masphal (Cambodia) discussed 
issues related to the legal framework for protection of 
hornbills in Cambodia. Tan Setha & Kry Masphal (Cambodia) 
presented their views on the status and distribution of 
hornbills in Cambodia. S. Kotagama (Sri Lanka) presented 
his findings on the distributional status of hornbills in Sri 
Lanka — 1993-2009. 


This session had two presentations from India. While Sneha 
Vijayakumar presented her paper about the status survey 
of the Malabar Pied Hornbill (Anthracoceros coronatus) in 
the Dandeli region, northern Western Ghats, India, Abrar 
Ahmed strongly advocated the need to curb the illegal trade 
of Hornbill with facts and figures while presenting the 
information he had gathered about the illegal trade, trapping 
and utilization of hornbills in India. This paper is part of a 
countrywide study on live bird trade in India between 1995- 
2008 undertaken by the author for TRAFFIC India. During 
these surveys nearly 60 hornbills (including stuffed 
specimens), belonging to 5 species and several casques, 
were recorded during 22 surveys across 11 states and two 
union territories. 


The second session was on ranging behaviour of Hornbills. 
Pornkamol Jornburom and Jutamas Tifong (Thailand) 
presented their papers respectively on “Estimate of hornbill 
density” and “Home range and habitat use by Rufous-necked 
Hornbill determined by radio tracking” in Huai Kna Khaeng 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Uthai Thani Province, Thailand. Ravinder 
Kaur (Malaysia) presented his findings of a survey of mass 
movements of the Plain-pouched Hornbill in the Temengor 
Forest Complex, Peninsular Malaysia. 


Dr. Gajanan Wagh, Jayant Wadatker and Raju Kasambe 
presented their paper on the “Preferential dispersal route of 
Malabar Pied Hornbill from the Himalayas to the Western 
Ghats is through Satpuda Hills, Central India.” 


The third session was on humans, conservation and threats 
to Hornbills. Vanida Philakone (Laos) presented on “Great 
Hornbill (Buceros bicornis) an ambassador for conservation.” 


Wee Yeow Chin (Singapore) discussed about citizen science 
and the monitoring of hornbills in Singapore. Vy Nguyen 
Tran (Vietnam) discussed about the informal environmental 
education programme in Chi Minh City, Vietnam. Vilma 
d’Rozario (Singapore) discussed how kids learn about 
hornbills in Singapore. 


Vilma D’Rozario and others presented a paper on the efforts 
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of teachers and kids of two Singapore primary schools 
together with a non-profit environmental education NGO, in 
creating awareness about native hornbills among children. 
The paper outlined the work done by kids in creating a blog 
on hornbills with the purpose of increasing the awareness 
and appreciation of these magnificent birds. The paper also 
outlines the efforts of kids who have created a “Hornbill Trail” 
at the Botanic Gardens Jungle in Singapore. 


The conference dinner was a special one as it was hosted 
at the historical Fort Canning Park in Singapore. 


Monday 23'¢ March 2009 


Prof. Pilai Poonswad presented the keynote lecture on 
implementation of basic research to secure the survival of 
hornbills: management of nest cavities in different forest 
habitats. Nurul Winarni and M. Jones (Indonesia) discussed 
the effect of anthropogenic disturbance on hornbill 
populations in Buton, southeast Sulawesi. Juan Carlos 
Gonzalez (Philippines) presented a paper on enumerating 
the ethno-ornithological importance of Philippine hornbills. 
Woraphat Arthayukti (Thailand) spoke about the Role of the 
Hornbill Research Foundation, Thailand. 


The fourth session was on research techniques in captivity 
and the wild. D. Lohman (Singapore) presented his findings 
on the DNA study of regional genetic diversity in Oriental 
Pied Hornbills and Rhinoceros Hornbills. Lai Huimin 
(Singapore) presented his findings on the use of Global 
Positioning System (GPS) and satellite tracking of Oriental 
Pied Hornbills during the breeding season in Pulau Ubin, 
Singapore. A GPS device was mounted on a male Oriental 
Pied Hornbill during the period when its female partner was 
breeding in an artificial nest box with two chicks in 2008. 
Data plotting and analysis determined the geographic 
dispersion of the male for 4 consecutive days. 


Another study in the same habitat about the minimum viable 
population of Oriental Pied Hornbills was presented by 
Huang Jing Hui (Singapore). 


Y. Trisurat (Thailand) presented method of modeling hornbill 
distributions in Thailand. Sitthichai Jinamoy (Thailand) 
presented his method of predictive distribution modeling for 
Rufous-necked Hornbills in Western Forest Complex, 
Thailand. Yok Yok Hadiprakarsa (Indonesia) presented 
another spatially explicit habitat model to predict hornbill 
probability of occurrence in fragmented landscapes in 
Sumatra, Indonesia. 


Alan Kemp, Meg Kemp and Siriporn (Thailand) discussed 
the use of look-out watches over forest to estimate density 
of hornbills, great argus and diurnal raptors at Bala Forest, 
Thailand. Results of their study suggest that 1-hour lookout 
watches over forest offer an alternative and more accurate 
estimate of detection and density for large thinly dispersed 
bird species than conventional distance sampling techniques 
conducted from within forest. Lookout watches, where 
feasible, will succeed best, in accuracy and efficiency, for 
species that are detectable over long distances. 
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Marc Cremades and his team at National Parks Board and 
Jurong Bird Park (Singapore) presented their findings on 
the use of artificial nest boxes in the propagation and survey 
of Oriental Pied Hornbills in Singapore. The provision of 
artificial nest boxes is a possible solution in the propagation 
of this species, as well as to provide a means to monitor 
breeding events. They described the evolution of four 
generations of nest boxes (from the simple nest box to the 
‘Intelligent’ nest). The latter is fabricated with different 
materials and equipped with different survey systems to 
provide monitoring of physical parameters and behaviour 
during breeding season. Strategic locations were chosen 
for nest box fixation with a preferred orientation, height, tree 
species and environment. 


Ragupathy Kannan, Douglas A. James (USA) and K. H. 
Amitha Bachan (India) presented their findings on installation 
of six artificial nest cavities for the endangered Great 
Hornbills (Buceros bicornis) in the Sholayar-Vazhachal 
forests of the Western Ghats in southern India. Authors 
informed that during this pilot study no nesting activity was 
detected. 


Chakorn Pasuwan and others (Thailand) presented their 
findings on an assessment of artificial nest perception by 
hornbills in Budo-Su-Ngaui Padi National Park, Thailand. 
Nineteen artificial nests were permanently installed by the 
team in 2004. The data obtained from these long-term 
observations of these nest boxes will be used to assess 
the suitability of the artificial nest and to develop future 
artificial nest designs. 


Tuesday 24‘ March 2009 


Margaret Kinnaird (Kenya) presented a keynote paper on 
the past and future directions in Hornbill research. Margaret 
presented a review of the literature on Asian and African 
hornbills from the earliest publications in the 1800s through 
2008. She used her analysis to identify gaps in our 
knowledge about hornbills and to highlight where future 
efforts ought to be directed. 


Another paper on food consumed by Great Hornbill and 
Rhinoceros Hornbill in tropical rain forest of Budo-Sungai 
Padi National Park, Thailand was presented by C. Sukanya 
(Thailand). Tommaso Savini and Chuti-on Savini (Thailand) 
presented another paper discussing the “feeding overlap 
affects seed dispersal efficiency between sympatric hornbills 
and gibbons.” Another paper by Chuti-on Kanwatnakid and 
Pilai Poonswad (Thailand) discussed the “niche overlap 
among four hornbill species at Khao Yai National Park, 
focusing on nutritional values.” Vijak Chimchome (Thailand) 
presented his findings on “comparative study on vegetation 
diversity and some physiognomic features of two important 
hornbill habitats in Thailand.” 


P. Balasubramaniam (India) presented a paper on 
“Vegetation features and restoration initiatives in the Indian 
Grey Hornbill Ocyceros birostris habitats in Sathyamangalam 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Eastern Ghats, India.” We (authors of 
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this overview) presented a paper on “the breeding behaviour 
of Indian Grey Hornbill Ocyceros birostris in Central India.” 


The fifth session was on nests and home life of the Hornbills. 
Sirirak Supa-Amornkul (Thailand) presented his findings on 
the “wood decay fungi in hornbill nest cavities in Khao Yai 
National Park, Thailand.” We (authors of this overview) 
presented another paper on “nest sanitation in the Indian 
Grey Hornbill Ocyceros birostris in Central India.” 


Siriphatr Chamutpong (Thailand) presented his finding of a 
hybrid between Great and Rhinoceros Hornbills in the wild 
in Thailand as a possible impact from habitat fragmentation. 
Ng Soon Chye (Singapore) presented her observations on 
the infanticide-cannibalism in the Oriental Pied Hornbill. 
These observations were recorded with the help of the small 
video cameras fixed inside the artificial nests in Pulau Ubin. 


The sixth session was on Hornbills in Singapore. Wong 
Tuan Wah (Singapore) gave a presentation on Singapore 
Hornbill Project. Minerva Bongko-Nuqui and others 
(Singapore) presented a review of captive hornbills at the 
Jurong Birdpark, their collection, management and 
conservation. M. Cremades and others (Singapore) presented 
the findings of the reintroduction programme of the Oriental 
Pied Hornbill from captives in Singapore. M. Fauzy B. Mos 
(Singapore) discussed the reintroduction of the Rhinoceros 
Hornbill in Singapore. 


This session saw the actual demonstrations of artificial and 
intelligent nests installed at Pulau Ubin and how they work. 
The methods of monitoring the nests and nesting behaviour 
were demonstrated in the conference hall by Marc and his 
team. 


Poster presentations 


Wilaiwan Kalyakool (Thailand) presented his findings on the 
home range of Great Hornbill in tropical rain forest. Que 
Tengcheng (China) shared his observations on an experiment 
on half-artificial incubation and fully artificial rearing of Oriental 
Pied Hornbill. Shumpei Kitamura ef a/. (Japan and Thailand) 
presented a poster on characteristics of hornbill-dispersed 
fruits in dipterocarp forests in southern Thailand. Permsak 
Kanishthajata and others (Thailand) presented their findings 
on the home range and daily movement of Tickell’s Brown 
Hornbills Anorrhinus tickelli in Huai Kha Khaeng Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Thailand. 


A. Bloem and J. Henrot (Brunei) shared their observations 
ona breeding colony of Oriental Pied Hornbill Anthracoceros 
albirostris in a residential environment in Panaga, west 
Brunei. H. Gath and others (United Kingdom) presented a 
case study of visual discrimination with Abyssinian Ground 
Hornbills Bucorvus abyssinicus and Von der Decken’s 
Hornbill Tockus deckerii. Mike Chong (Malaysia) presented 
his observations on the breeding biology of Helmeted Hornbill 
Buceros vigil in Pahang, Peninsular Malaysia. Sephy 
Noerfahmy and others (Indonesia) discussed the home range 
and group size of Bushy-crested Hornbills in Southern 
Sumatra. 
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Alan Kemp and others (South Africa) described the 
‘drumming’ and ‘jousting’ in Helmeted Hornbills. Koh Soon 
Kiong and others (Singapore) presented their study about 
the reintroduction of Oriental Pied Hornbills. 


Wednesday 25‘ March 2009 


Field excursions were organized on 25" March 2009. 
Participants visited three nests of Oriental Pied Hornbills 
under the Hornbill Project, at the Pulau Ubin Island and 
learnt about conservation of wild populations. One was an 
“intelligent nest”, second a simple artificial nest and the 
third one was a natural nest in a tree cavity. All nests were 
intensively monitored with the help of various video cameras 
and computers by volunteers. Participants also visited Jurong 


t This article is by way of atonement for an act of 
¥¢ piracy. My voluntary confession to the publisher 
# over the telephone notwithstanding, the readers 
y’ of the NLBW are also entitled to know about the 
. misdemeanor. 


We were in the Bandhavgarh Tiger Reserve in the 
first week of March 2009. Where tiger sightings were 
concerned this National Park lived up to its boast of having 
the highest density of tigers in the world. But what goes 
unnoticed and unsung, is the rich bird life of this well preserved 
tiger habitat. 


One is accustomed to “bachelor congregations” among certain 
mammals but in Bandhavgarh we were we were to encounter 
the same phenomena where the Peafowl and the Red Jungle 
Fowl are concerned. We presumed that the females of these 
species were at the peak of their egg-incubation cycle and 
therefore not sighted. Be that as it may, the Peacocks were 
the fastest, with the longest and heaviest tail-trains and richest 
of plumage colours that | had come across any where. Much 
the same was true of the Red cockerels who in the absence 
of their spouses seemed bereft of cockfighting instincts. But 
what a grand splash of colours created by these two species 
against the brown and pale-green of the grasses and shrubs 
at this time of the year! 


The Rufous Tree-pies and the Racket-tailed Drongos were 
conspicuous by their vocalizations which was also true of 
the Honey Buzzards. The shrill and frightening call of the 
Honey Buzzards which was rather disconcerting made us 
wonder whether it was the pairing effort? The Crested Serpent 
Eagles on the other hand were rather muted. 


What surprised us the most was the presence of the Lesser 
Adjutant Storks. They were way outside their recognised home- 
territory and we wondered whether this Red-data listed species 
was Creating anew breeding niche? Altogether, we encountered 
about a dozen birds and all of them were hyper-shy. 
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Bird Park, where information was given about the programme 
of breeding and conservation of captive hornbill populations. 
A chit chat with a captive Great Hornbill was liked by all. 


Epilogue 


The theme of the conference was “Hornbills and the 
challenges for the future.” As the theme suggested there 
was discussion and demonstrations on the use of artificial 
nest boxes, breeding, and use of modern techniques towards 
conservation of the Hornbills. 
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Birds In Tiger-land 


Lt General (Retd) Baljit Singh, House219, Sector 16-A, Chandigarh 160 015 


The most memorable encounter was with one Changeable 
Hawk Eagle. It was my lifetime’s first in the wilderness and 
the setting of the encounter was rather exceptional. We 
had pulled up the Gypsy jeep as the jungle had suddenly 
erupted with alarm calls. A most obliging tiger came and 
sat down in a patch of tall grass less than ten meters away. 
Just when all eyes and excitement were focused on the 
tiger, a Changeable Hawk Eagle came gliding and perched 
on a Saal tree. He ignored the tiger oglers but was 
unfortunately not close enough for my 1970 vintage camera! 
And a month later, that is what impelled me to lift an image 
from the cover of the NLBW to support an article on tiger 
conservation. 


He was a magnificent adult male with his erect kingly plume 
and mid-way in the plumage colour change cycle. | have 
never seen a more striking photograph of the Hawk in his 
near white manifestation than the double page spread in 
the Hornbill, Oct-Dec 2004. It is an image of grace and 
arrogant ferocity which you must see if you have not. 


Perhaps the most encountered of all were the Spur fowls 
though hard to tell whether of the Red or the Painted species. 
And of course there was one spotted owlet who from a cavity 
in a charred tree trunk, looked down disdainfully as cars 
jostled to be at the head of the queue at the entrance to the 
Sanctuary. 


As | spent as much effort in the sighting and photographing 
of tigers as | did with birds, our guide was quick to tell us 
that there were nearly 150 species of birds in the 
Bandhavgarh Tiger Reserve. But what left us flabbergasted 
was his parting observations. “| have seen a Changeable 
Hawk Eagle attack, kill and feast upon an adult peacock.” 
We had not heard leave alone seen such a performance. 
For that matter has anyone seen the Lammergeier prey 
upon new born lambs of sheep and goat in the Himalayas? 
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A CLARIFICATION REGARDING THE SCIENTIFIC NAME 
AND RANGE OF THE CRIMSON-BREASTED BARBET, 
by H S A YAHYA, Dept of Wildlife Sciences, 
AM U Aligarh. 


| read the article on the occurrence of Crimson-breasted 
barbet by S.P. Bhatnagar and Meenu Bhatnagar (NLBW Vol 
49 No.1 ; Jan-Feb 2009) with great interest. However, the 
authors have given the scientific name of Crimson breasted 
barbet wrongly. It is Megalaima haemacephala and not M. 
rubricapilla. \n fact the Crimson throated barbet (Megalaima 
rubricapilla malabarica) is an endemic bird to Western 
Ghats (Ali & Ripley 1985; Compact Edn Birds of India and 
Pakistan; Grimmett & Inskipps 1998; Birds of Indian sub- 
continent) replacing the Coppersmith or Crimson-breasted 
barbet on higher elevation of Western Ghat complex. 


A LARGE CONCENTRATION OF BROAD BILLED 
SANDPIPERS (Limicola falcinellus) AT JAMNAGAR, 


GUJARAT. by MAULIK S. VARU', KAPILSINH V. ZALA? 
and ASHVIN TRIVEDI*1.c/oS.N.Varu,Temple Street, 
Junavas, Madhapar, Bhuj-Kachchh 370020, Gujarat. Emaiil- 
drmaulikvaru@yahoo.com, 2. Plot no.6,Opp. Gayatri 
Temple,Behind Uttkarsh Society, Bhuj-Kachchh 
370001,Gujarat. Email- kvzala@gmail.com, 3.Bajariya 
Fali,Near Pancheshwar Tower, Jamnagar 361001, Gujarat. 


Email- snapchaserashvintrivedi@yahoo.com 


On 17th September 2009, while bird watching at creek near 
Bedi Port road, about 3 kms north to Jamnagar city we 
sighted a concentration of waders. On careful observation 
through binoculars we were surprised because most of them 
were Broad billed sandpipers Limicola falcinellus. All the 
birds were in breeding plumage with a downward kinked 
bill, a conspicuous white supercilium, a Snipe like head 
pattern of dark crown divided by two mesial and two 
superciliary whitish stripes and bold streaking on neck and 
breast contrasting with whitish belly. Their actual count was 
65. Along with them there were 5 Dunlins, 3 Ruddy 
turnstones, 1 Curlew sandpiper, 10 Lesser sand plovers, 3 
Ruffs and 2 Little stints. All of them were busy in feeding. 
Ashvin Trivedi took the photographic evidence. On 24th 
September 2009, we visited the same place once again 
and found 71 Broad billed sandpipers. 


As far as the coast of Gujarat is concerned, sightings of 
this species are quite uncommon. As compared to other 
intertidal feeding waders like Sand plovers, Stints etc, Broad 
billed sandpipers are numerically much less common and 
more likely to be encountered in twos and threes rather 
than in flocks. Hence our sightings of 65 and 71 Broad billed 
sandpipers are worth reporting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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A RECORD OF WHITE-NECKED STORK (Ciconia 
episcopus) FROM MANJERI by NIKHIL RAJ and PA 
AZEEZ, Environmental Impact Assessment Division, Salim 
Ali Centre for Ornithology and Natural History (SACON), 
Anaikatty (PO), Coimbatore - 641108, India, 
E-mail:ppnraj@gmail.com. 


On 9 December 2008, we observed four White-necked storks 
(Ciconia episcopus) in the paddy fields located in the north- 
western part of Manjeri (11° 7’51.33"N 76° 6’25.01"E), one 
of the developing towns in Malappuram district of Kerala. 
We observed the birds from 4.05pm to 5.40pm feeding in 
the field along with egrets and herons. 


Though there are records of the occurrence of this species 
elsewhere in Kerala state (Sivaperuman and Jayson 2000, 
Ravindran 1999, Kumar 2006), there are no records of the 
species from Manjeri. 


The Manjeri town falls in the midland region of Kerala, 
bordered by hillocks in the eastern side and water logged 
agriculture fields. The agriculture wetland stretch of the area 
is connected to the Chaliyar river basin in the north and 
North West. In the south, the wetland stretches towards 
Kadalundi river basin. 


White-necked storks inhabit in water logged areas (Ali and 
Ripley, 1983). Due to unsustainable ways of development, 
paced by urbanization, many of the agriculture wetlands of 
the region have undergone drastic changes. Most of them 
have been drained and reclaimed for land and roads. Thus 
wetland ecosystem which was continuous has thus been 
broken up and fragmented. 


Like all other districts in the state, the land laws have 
remained ineffective in Malappuram also. This ambiguity has 
hastened the wetland transformation and fragmentation. The 
recent trends in aquaculture practices need to be examined 
skeptically, because the rapid unrestrained conversion of 
wetlands to aquaculture is likely to negatively impact on 
the ecosystem. 
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STAMPING BEHAVIOUR OF RED-VENTED BULBUL 
(Pycnonotus cafer cafer) by Dr. SUDHAKAR KURHADE, 
Honorary Wildlife Warden (Govt. of Maharashtra), 
Riddhisiddhi, Vidya Colony, Opposite HUDCO, Pipeline 
Road, Ahmednagar — 414 003. Maharashtra 


It was at about 1.00 o’clock in the afternoon on 2 nd October 
2009, while approaching the gate of my bungalow compound 
(19° 7° 33’ N, 74° 44”° 33° E) | observed a pair of Red- 
vented Bulbul (Pycnonotus cafer cafer) and a Black Drongo 
on electric wires. Both the Bulbuls were restless and making 
noise, a Black Drongo (Dicrurus macrocercus) was in 
between and was calm and quite. The Bulbul pair’s 
restlessness attracted my attention for a while, then | 
noticed a Common Crow Pheasant ( Centropus sinensis 
sinensis) perched on one of the compound pole (angle) 
looking here and there, he was just below the Black Drongo 
and at an angle of about 45° from each Bulbul. The vertical 
distance between Bulbuls and Common Crow Pheasant 
was about 5-7 feet. | switched off my scooter in front of the 
gate and quietly observed the interaction between the Bulbul 
pair and the Common Crow Pheasant. One of the Bulbuls 
(may be a male?) dived from electrical wire and stamped 
his full stretched feet strongly on the head of Common Crow 
Pheasant and returned to perch on the electrical wire. It 
repeated this type of attack thrice in quick succession, 
making alarmed calls, in an effort to force the Crow 
Pheasant to leave the spot. On account of its bigger size 
and heavier body, the Crow Pheasant could neither chase 
the Bulbul nor ignore its repeated torments. Finally, feeling 
pity on the Bulbuls predicament, | shooed away the Crow 
Pheasant from the pole, and then only both the Bulbuls 
camed down. Later on | found that, there was a nest of the 
Bulbul in a bush which was very close to where the Crow 
Pheasant was heckled. The Bulbuls were afraid that the 
Crow Phesant might predate their chicks and therefore they 
were trying their best to chase the Crow Phesant away. 
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BLACK-NECKED STORKS (Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus) 
IN THE GANGES CHARS OF MALDA DISTRICT, WEST 
BENGAL by ARUNAYAN SHARMA, Centre for Ecological 
Engineering, Netaji Subhash Road, In front of T.O.P, 
Malda— 732 101, West Bengal. Email: arunayan@gmail.com 


It was on 30" January 2008 during a survey on ‘Envirosocial 
Impacts of Flood and Riverbank Erosion’, | visited a newly formed 
island amidst the river Ganges near Panchanandapur which is 
the most flood and riverbank affected region of the state, situated 
along the river Ganges in Malda district, West Bengal. The island 
is Surrounded by channels of river Ganges and formed by the 
constant erosion and silt deposition action of the river over last 
decade. One side of the island faces Malda district and opposite 
side of the island faces Bihar and Jharkhand. On account of the 
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shifting course of river Ganges and political boundary 
demarcation by the shifting nature of the river Ganges between 
Jharkhand and West Bengal, the island is a disputed land, still 
politically belonging to West Bengal. Some of those who have 
lost their livelihoods and settlements due to flood waters and 
riverbank erosion are now temporally staying in the island as 
“Landless Flood Affected Refugees” [LFARs] (Sharma 2004, 
2005, 2006 & 2008b). While exchanging information with those 
landless flood affected refugees of the island, | was informed 
that five black birds of ‘man-height’ had recently visited the island 
(Sharma 2008a). 


After completing my survey work, | was curious to see those 
‘man-height’ black birds. Later | was accompanied by two LFARs 
to the spot where they had seen the said birds. It took more than 
30 minutes to reach the place by walk and country boat. When | 
reached the place, | found that, it was the other part of the same 
island facing Sahebganj district of Jharkhand. After searching 
the horizon for quite some time at c.14:20hrs from a distance c. 
100m, | noticed two huge black birds foraging on the edge of 
the island. Through close observation the birds were found as 
much as close c. 6m from each other, foraging on the side of 
the river bank, extended to the river, with some newly formed 
grasses and vegetation, away from human activities. After 
diligent observation, the two birds were identified as Black- 
necked Storks (Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus) by their striking 
black-and-white markings, jet-black head, wing bar and tail, 
which contrasted against the white plumage of the rest of the 
body, glossy dark green and purple neck, massive black bill 
and long coral-red legs (Grewal et a/. 2002, Grimmett et al. 
1998, Kazmierczak & Perlo 2000, Robson 2000 ). More 
observation revealed that the colour of the iris of one individual 
was yellow (female) and iris colour of another individual was as 
brown or black (male). On account of their close proximity to 
each other, | presumed that they were probably a breeding pair. 
Again | researched a wide area c. 4 sqkm for rest of the three 
individuals, but failed to locate any of them. In the meantime, | 
observed that the male of the species captured a 30 cm long 
fish and devoured it quickly. | could sense that they were a bit 
alarmed by our presence, but continued to forage for food. The 
pair allowed me to approach them to about 20m from them. It 
seems that they were familiar with human beings. At c. 15:10hrs 
when | left the place, the pair was still foraging for food. 


The Black-necked Stork inhabits freshwater marshes, lakes, 
and pools and in open forest, large rivers, occasionally and 
mangroves and rarely coastal mudflats, up to 1,200 m. The 
population of Black-necked Storks in South and South-East Asia 
is estimated to be less than 400 individuals, while its range 
has considerably shrunk in some areas, its numbers have 
dwindled to the brink of extinction in other areas. The primary 
threats facing this bird across its range are habitat loss, 
degradation and fragmentation due to the encroachment of 
humans for development and agriculture, which has resulted 
in the drainage of wetlands and the felling of nesting trees. 
Over-fishing, overgrazing, hunting and excessive capture for 
zoos are the contributory factors for their depletion in numbers 
in the wild. Despite its critical position in South and Southeast 
Asia, the species is evaluated as Near Threatened (BirdLife 
International 2008). 
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The distribution of this species ranges from South and 
Southeast Asia to Australia, occurring in Pakistan, Nepal, India, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
Irian Jaya (Indonesia), Papua New Guinea and Australia (Ali & 
Ripley 1989, BirdLife International 2008). In the Indian Sub- 
continent the Black-necked Stork was recorded in the lower 
Sind province of Pakistan and used to breed in the Indus delta. 
In Nepal it is rare resident and winter visitor to the terai region. 
In India it is a widespread resident, but now generally rare and 
local and may now be absent in many areas in the south of the 
country. In Bhutan the species is likely to occur as a non-breeder. 
In the neighbouring Bangladesh it was a resident earlier but 
now it is a vagrant. In Sri Lanka it is resident mainly in the dry 
lowlands of the country. In Myanmar the species was formerly 
a widespread resident but current status is not known. In 
Thailand it was formerly quite widespread within the country 
but now a rare resident in the peninsular areas only. In Laos 
also, it was a widespread non-breeding visitor, but now 
extremely rare. In Cambodia it was previously fairly common. 
The species apparently once present in the Sundaic region, is 
now extinct (Grimmett et a/. 1998, BirdLife International 2008) 


In India the Black-necked Stork is very widely but thinly distributed 
with the north and northwest regions forming its main strong 
holds. Its populations appears to be declining in most parts of 
India except the Gangetic plains of Uttar Pradesh and north- 
west of India, especially in Gujarat, where populations are stable 
or marginally increasing. In other parts of India it is present in 
very low numbers (Rahmani 1989). A detailed survey on Black- 
necked Storks reported 141 sightings (or individuals) from 11 
states between 1981-1989 (Rahmani 1989). Later 30 
individuals of this species were recorded from five states during 
a survey from 1998-1999 (Sunder & Kaur 2001). After that, 187 
Black-necked Storks were recorded in 59 sites from five states 
(Maheswaran etal. 2004). 


In West Bengal the Black-necked Storks are mainly recorded 
from the northern part of West Bengal. In North Bengal regions 
the species had been recorded from Mahananda Barrage, 
Jalpaiguri district in the year 2002 and from Mahananda Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Darjeeling district (Anon. 1996), Buxa Tiger Reserve 
in Jalpaiguri (Inglis et al. 1920). The species also recorded 
from the Garati Bheel, Jalpaiguri district in the year 1997. From 
the Chapramari Wildlife Sanctuary, Jalpaiguri district in the year 
1997 & 1999 and also from Rasik Bheel, Cooch Bihar district 
in the year 2003 (Maheswaran ef a/. 2004). In southern part of 
West Bengal there are two very old records of this species; one 
from the Salt Lake, near Kolkata in the year 1939 ( Home 1995) 
and another from the South 24 Paraganas district, Sunderbans 
(Mukherjee 1959). More recently this species was recorded 
from the Farakka Barrage which stands between Malda and 
Murshidabad over the river Ganges; Ash pond of National 
Thermal Power Corporation, Farakka, Murshidabad district (Jha 
2006) and from Ahiron wetland, Murshidabad district (Sharma 
2007). Both the districts are situated along the Gangetic flood 
plains in central part of West Bengal. It was earlier not recorded 
from the Malda district, West Bengal (Majumdar et a/. 1992). 


However the species has been recorded from the adjacent 
areas of the Panchnanadapur Ganges chars from Bihar in 
Gogabil Pakshi Vihar (Katihar district), Vikramshila Gangetic 
Dolphin Sanctuary, ( Bhagalpur district) (Choudhary et a/ 2004) 
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and from Udhuwa Lake Bird Sanctuary (Sahebganj district) of 
Jharkhand (Islam & Rahmani 2004). It could be that some 
birds from those areas extended their wintering territory in the 
Gangetic belt of central part of West Bengal. All these places 
are lies in Gangetic plain and subject to seasonal flood. Although 
the species was recorded more lower part of Gangetic belt at 
Farakka Barrage and in Ahiron wetland in Murshidabad district 
of central part of West Bengal. But it was the first time a pair of 
Black-necked Stork sighted from the Ganges Islands of Malda 
district is also the first record of this species from Malda district, 
West Bengal. 
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Front Cover. Albino birds from Rajasthan. ( Read article 
at pages 51 and 52.) Photo No. 1 - Red-wattled Lapwing 
Vanellus indicus, 2A, 2B - Little Grebe or Dabchick 
Tachybaptus ruficollis, 3A to 3C - Spot billed Duck 
Anas poecilorhyncha. Photos by Lalit Sharma, 
Praveen Sharma and Shambhoo Sharma. 


Back Cover : Photo No. 4A - White-headed Babbler, 
(Albino) 4B - White-headed Babbler (Normal) 
Turdoides affinis. Photos by Asish Parmer. 


